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struggle for influence had to be fought out between a French- and an Italian-dominated combination.    Milan Hodza, the Czechoslovak Premier, tried to bridge the gap between the states of the Little Entente and those of the Rome group in 1935-6.    As regards Austria he was already confronted with the demand of the leading Austro-fascist group for Hapsburg restoration, and the lack of readiness on their part and that of their Italian supporters to cooperate with Social Democrats.1   As regards Hungary the main difficulties lay in the Hungarian revisionist claims.2   Hodza had to restrict himself to the economic field ; only future increases of duties, and indirect commercial wars by valutary restrictions were to be prohibited, and Yugoslav as well as Italian ports were to be favoured at the expense of German. Even such a modest economic programme needed some political complement ;  the states of both groups had to cooperate under an Anglo-French guarantee, to protect Austrian independence. The Hodza plan failed in consequence of anti-Hapsburg and anti-Italian fears in Yugoslavia as well as of the powerful German influence in  Rumanian  commercial  and  right-wing  political circles.3   The Great Powers behind the scenes had been able to mobilise so much local resistance that the failure of all projects of cooperation appeared to be caused by the inability of the Danubian nations to agree amongst themselves.    Even democratically-minded  writers,   then   and  later,   were  inclined   to conclude from such experiences that the Danubian nations were unable to solve their own problems and needed the " political guardianship " of the Great Powers.4    If such statements were intended merely to mean that without agreement between the Great Powers the latter's mutual antagonism would strengthen all intra-Danubian obstacles to cooperation, they were rather polite descriptions of the Great Powers' responsibilities.    If they were  intended  to  mean  that  agreement  between  the  Great Powers could overcome the internal obstacles to cooperation, such as the desire of the Hungarian landlord class to oppress non-Magyar peasants within a Greater Hungary, or the aversion of the Czechs to an eventual Hapsburg restoration, they implied such a broad conception of " planning " that no over-emphasis on national sovereignty is needed to reject such Utopias.
The conception of the Danubian countries as a natural object
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